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HONISOI QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


“It is not sufficient that we abstain from evil, but 
we must ulso keep from the appearance of it.” 


““ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” said Ma- 
ria, as she knocked at Sir George’s 
door, “I am certain my motive is a 
good one; why then should I care for 
the ridiculous comments of the world; 
comments generally engendered in 
spleen, and propagated by envy; and 
my mother though in the main a good 
sort of a woman, is rather too great a 
stickler for the world’s opinion.” 

Maria saw the door open; she enquir- 
ed after Sir George, and having heard 
something of his being up, desired to 
see him. 

Sir George Titterton was, unfortu- 
nately for his acquaintance, the female 
part I mean, the most dangerous of 
men; for he was one of those characters 
which give to vice a polish, and cause 
the greatest depravity to be called by 
the name of youthful foibles only; but 
he made himself absolutely necessary at 
the houses he visited; he flattered in the 
most delicate manner possible, could 
stifle every inconvenience he might feel, 
for the gratification of the company; and 
possessing an elegant exterior, he car- 
ried away your good opinion before you 
could ask yourself if he deserved it or 
not. He was a hanger on at Maria 
Norton’s, and she, flattered by the at- 
tention of so fashionable a character, 
admitted him en famille; she took his 
virtues upon trust, and treated him with 
her confidence, although she had partly 
agreed to bestow her hand upon a man 
in every degree his opposite. 

Mrs. Norton often objected to this 
Platonism behind Sir George’s back; 
but when he was present, he said so 
much about her good sense; her discre- 
tion, and the very superior way inwhich 


she had brought up her daughter, that, 








willy nilly, she was compelled to allow, 
‘she was certainly a mostexcellent young 
man; but really, my dear, said Mrs. 
Norton, to go to a young bachelor’s 
lodgings, where there are no females but 
his servants, is carrying your humanity 
too far; besides, recollect what Mr. 
Moody might say—you know he is ne- 
ver easy when you are publicly with Sir 
George. This was the worst possible 
way for Mrs. Norton to gain her point; 
Maria had untied her bonnet, and was 
about to accede to the former part of her 
mother’s wish—but that Mr. Moody 
should dare object to what she chose to 
do was more than she would bear—“he 
is not yet my husband, madani,” she 
replied indignantly, “and till then he 
has nothing to do with my conduct.— 
Has not Sir George exposed his life for 
me? Humanity, gratitude, all demand 
some little sacrifice of etiquette.” ““Mr. 
Moody, they say, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Norton, “possesses all these.” “Not 
he, indeed,” retorted Maria; “he knows 
nothing of these pure sentiment’; he has 
not a particle of the Roman in him—a 
few little pimping negative virtues he 
may possess; but he is too pru-dent to 
admit warm sentiments in his heart; he 
is, indeed, a very different character 
from Sir George;” saying this she left 
the room—-and her mother to cogitate 
on her daughter’s—vivacity ! ! 

Mr. Moody was, indeed, a very dif- 
ferent character from Sir George, but 
he was neither insensible, old, nor ugly; 
he possessed all the domestic qualities, 
a good heart, a taste for literature, and 
music; but he never shone in company, 
Sir George was the dulce, Mr. Moody 
the utile. 3 , 

Humanity and gratitude are high 
sounding words, and often cause poor 
simple duty and humble prudence to 
hide their diminished heads; they are, 
like justice and generosity often mistaken. 








It is true, Sir George’s valet told 
Miss Norton that his master was up, 
but he meant sitting up in his bed; and 
Maria found herself in his chamber, 
unconscious of the stare Adams gave 
when she said—“shew me his room; 
it is true, when she discovered her mis- 
take, she started back, shrieked out— 
Ah! Lud! where am I going?” and was 
precipitately retiring; but Sir George 
called to her in so tender a tone, and so 
like an invalid, conjuring her not to re- 
tire; and the landlady coming up, so 
joined her entreaties, that the indelicacy 
of remaining in a man’s chamber, which 
had so shocked Maria, completely sub- 
sided, and J/ess. Generosity and Grati- 
tu’e not only obliged Maria to hear the 
story, but to sit at the bed’s feet while 
the good woman related the danger that 
the physicians had anticipated to Sir 
George. ‘lo be sure, it was no com- 
mon bed-room Maria was now in; it 
was decorated with all elegance; thére 
were pictures and statues, but Sir George 
was so interesting, and so ill; it was 
charity to stop a /tt/e longer: she stop- 
ped a little longer and it rained; it was 
sometime before it ceased; at length it 
did cease; and she left the house just as 
Moody was passing the. door. 

Moody had that morning called on 
Sir George, on hearing of his rencontre, 
indeed but a quarter of an hour before 
and heard he kept his bed, and was en- 
gaged, or too ill tosee company: he was 
no favourite of Moody’s; but, as he had 
risked his life in defending the charac- 
ter of Miss Norton, he, poor fellow, 
imagined he was behaving very like a 
friend in cailing on him. He did not 
much like then to see the woman he was 
about to marry under these apparent 
imprudent circumstances, » Maria, spite 


of hemming, and trying to look Confi- 
dent, looked very silly; Meody check- 
ed his suspicions; but found he could | 
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only talk of the weather—twice he told 
her it was a fine morning, though it was 
misty, and inclinable for rain; he then 
made his bow, and departed. 

“ As Sir George can now sce com- 
pany,” said Moody, “ I may as weil see 
how he is;” he knocked at the door, it 
was opened by the mistress of the house; 
this lady knew every one’s affairs but 
her own, and was really a very facetious 
woman.—“ Well, Lord bless me!” said 
she, “ you /oviers are quick upon one 
another; had you been here a moment 
sooner, though you were denied, and for 
good reasons, for Miss Norton was with 
Sir George—you would have seen that 
dear, charming young lady, and here 
would have been a fine fuss. Why /aws, 
now,’ continued the lady, “ it was the 
finest fun in the world; Adams showed 
her up into Sir George’s chamber, where 
she stopped, I dare say, a matter of an 
hour.” * Very likely; but what is all this 
to me?” said Moody, endeavouring to 
conceal his emotions,—“* When am I tu 
have possession 6f the apartments! 
When will Sir George leave them!” — 
‘© When you please, your honour; Sir 
George, you know is but bad pay; and 
I don’t much like his having ladies in 
his bed room.” “ Sir George ‘litterton,” 
said Moody, in an elevated tone, “ has 
a right to all Miss Norton's gratitude; 
and she is too far above scandal—and 
in thus risking his life’ —* Risking his 
fiddle-stick! phoo, nonsense; Ill tell you 
all about it; it is as big a thumper as 


ever you heard; I got it all out of 


Adams; wasn’t he thrown out of his 
tandem, and wasn’t he obliged to be 
bled? Oh! she’s an excellent lady; such 
spirits; but mum’s the word.” ** Mum’s 
the word, indeed!” said Moody; “show 
me to his room.” 

Not being exactly acquainted with 
Moody’s intentions with regard to Miss 


Norton, Sir George indulged himself 


in some remarks on the lady, not very 
favourable to her character; he was in 
the best possible spirits, never better 
pleased with himself; at length he could 
not resist being witty, he was witty, 
very witty. Moody tried to laugh; but, 
nad not Sir George been too much oc- 
cupied in rounding the sphere of his lit- 
tle finger nail, he would have seen 
Moody looking most woefully. At 
length he took his leave; Sir George 
was proud of the honour he had done 
him;‘ he would certainly return his call 
as soon as he had sent the apothecary 
to the devil. 

This was not the first time that Moo- 
dy had been compelled to confess, that 
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Maria Norton might not be the kind of 
woman calculated to make him happy; 
that although she sometimes favoured 
his suit, yet her continued friendship 
and intimacy with Titterton displeased 
him; he was not certain but that, even 
should they be united, Sir George might 
be a constant intrusive inmate in his 
house. His delicacy, his love was 
obliged heavily to accede to the opinion 
of his friends—that she ought not to be 
his wife. 

In this humour he reached his home; 
his cousin Emmeline tripped across the 
lawn to welcome his return; she saw his 
mind had been ruffled, and even surpas- 
sed herself in the many delicate atten- 
tions she was wont from her youth to 
pay him. His mother too, who perceiv- 
ed something weighing heavily upon his 
mind, wished him to unburthen it to 
her; she made a signal for the interest- 
ing Emmeline to quit them, and waited 
patiently for him to unfold his grief: he 
acquainted her with the source of his 
dejection; and his mother, pleased at 
the cooling of a connection from which 
she saw nothing but an unhappy result, 
advised him to turn his mind to his cou- 
sin, and to seek, in a union with her, 
more certain content. 

At the death of her parents, Emme- 
line Orwell had become an inmate with 
Moody; her character had won his es- 
teem; and ere she knew it she loved. 
Indeed, his father’s dying breath had ut- 
tered a wish that he would be her pro- 
tector, had conjured him to marry her, 
and nothing but that sort of force on our 
inclinations will often turn our bliss to 
unreal misery, caused him to hesitate. 


‘Unfortunately he had seen Maria Nor- 


ton, and to view her was to view love- 
liness personified; she possessed too, a 
thousand winning qualities; but they 
were the qualities of the ball-room; she 
shone not in domestic life, but in socie- 
ty alone. Moody had hoped he had 
found the ornamental and the useful; 
but he was mistaken. He wrote her a 
polite note, which broke off all corres- 
pondence with them; pique at first pre- 
vented her regretting the loss of so ho- 
nourable a man by her imprudence; but, 
alas! she too late found she loved him: 
Moody soon after became the husband 
of his cousin. Maria Norton regretted, 
too late, acting with the appearance 
of evil; she died unmarried, lamenting 
this error; but she lived long enough to 
become the object of Sir George’s wit 
and raillery; and to be obliged to con- 
fess she envied the happiness of Emmeé- 





line and Robert Moody. 





ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
PEDLAR...No. VIII. 
“ Familiarity breeds Contempt.” 

The truth of this observation is the 
greatest satire on the human mind; with 
narrow minds, coalision is dangerous, 
both being but superficial gloss: shrink 
from examination—incapable of im- 
provement, they seek no immediate in- 
tercourse. Opaque bodies themselves; 
should light shine in upon them their 
darkness could never comprehend it; 
incapable of friendship or love, they 
sicken at confidence. With generous 
minds, improved by science, softened by 
friendship—*intercourse is life.” They 

tremble at difference or distance. 


Two beings of similar or reciprocal 
affection, cannot brook the cold delays 
of ceremony; they trample on the rules 
ot affected politeness, and embrace each 
other in the indissoluble chains of sin- 
cere affection. They must, and will 


mingle their souls in the fond inter- 


change of reciprocal enjoyment, and re- 
vel in the mutual feast of virtuous af- 
fection. Calmly they discourse on 
virtue and virtuous subjects—and bind 
their minds to the precepts of their 
words. They speak of happiness as 
the end of human pursuits, and exem- 
plify their doctrine by their present si- 
tuations and feelings. Mutual es- 
teem, is enhanced by mutual confidence, 
and reciprocal affection is increased by 
the candid revival of it. . 
In enjoyments like these, satiety is 
never known—this feast of reason, tho’ 
forever spread, is uniting—Though al- 
ways enjoyed, still brings foy—and in 
the emphatic language of the Poet— 








“Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds upon.” 

It is by this, more than social inter- 
course, that society becomes pleasing 
and useful We carry into our daily 
business the strict remembrance of those 
hours spent in real enjoyment; and when 
disappointment is about to place a wrin- 
kle on our brow, the pleasing anticipa- 
tion of a repetition of those hours of 
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happiness, plants a smile in its stead— 
It is then alone we know the value of 
these pleasures, that please on reflec- 
tion It is a remembrance of those 
moments that gives a zest to our plea- 
sures; and when time scatters its snowy 
honours on our heads, the recollection 
of those youthful enjoyments_ will 
smooth our decline to the. grave, which 
is the path to that place where expres- 
sions require no words—where the 
stolen kiss is not needed—but where 
soul with soul sweetly mingles--where 
multiplicity is but unity itself--where 
entire changes of intellectual feelings, 
trills in every fond transport—and the 
soul dissolves in the extacy of strong 
delight. 

With the wise, the good, the virtu- 
ous, can familiarity breed contempt? 











The Bard of the Song of Peace. 

I have been to your tombs ye warri- 
ors of renown——-I have seen how;sleep 
the brave after the field of strife—I have 
seen the song of your praise carv’d up- 
on the stone of your remembrance. 


Mournful are my thoughts as I 
wander among the graves of the fallen 
Ye children of the dark moving 
battle, silent is your tread upon the 
heath of war—your spirits now may 
float upon the mist of Lakes; but your 
bodies moulder in their narrow house 
Beside you sleeps the man of little 
fame, whom you would have spurn’d in 
the battle of spears—-but his flesh, with 
your’s, is now the food of worms, the 
living tenants of the house of death. 

Many were the battles of your swords, 
warriors of strength; many were the 
deaths of your hand, sons of the bloody 








’ field—-your fames rose with the deeds 


of the mighty, and your names were 
among the sons of renown. Why 
sleep ye in the narrow house? Why does 
the strife of blood lack your strength in 
the hour of danger? Go to—ye are 
like the leaves of the nodding oak—the 
blast of the desart comes over it, and 
they cover the field, 











Ye shall soon sink into forgetfulness; 
the song of your praise shall die away, 
and your terrors shall be no more re- 
membered. Theriding of your spirit up- 
on the blast, shall be like the tempest of 
Lochlin, fear’d but for him who sent it. 
But who lies low before me?—No tufted 
sod marks his retreat; the mellow earth 
is now upon his grave And art thou 
fallen Bard of the Song of Peace-—has 
thy harp forgotten its numbers: mourn- 
ful was thy strain, child of the mea- 
sured song: deeds of the valiant were 
not with thee. 





He was form’d for love; but the bard 
must wake his song in the hall of ano- 
ther He lov’d a maid---No bound- 
ing roe upon the mountain, was more 
fleet than she---The wild waving of her 
hair was like the wind bended corn--- 
He lov’d her not for beauty He 
wak’d his song to her heart; to the mild 
melting charity of her soul, he touch’d 
his harp The bard mourn’d her not 
cruel---she was to his soul, as the warm 
sun of April, to the new moistened 
earth. 











Why is thy grave prepar’d, Bard of 
the Song of Peace---why dos’t thou go 
down to thy narrow house, when the 
maid of the blue rolling eye tells thee 
her love. 

Pleasant to the ear of the stranger is 
the song of the Bard He listens in 
the joy of his soul, while the song of 
the valiant is pour’d upon his é@ar---But 
who shall place thee in the hall of joy, 
Bard of the Pleasant Song, when thy 
locks are gray; when thy trembling hand 
no longer tunes thy harp. 





The Bard saw the loneliness of his 
years, and his soul melted away 
Where is the Bard who wakes his song 
in his own bright hall---he is but a guest 
among the mirthful, and the reward of 
his song is the smile of joy. ; 

The child of the harp is not the son 
of spears; no spoils of war is his, to rear 
the hall of mirth The Bard of the 
Song of Peace, had no hall for the maid 
of the mild eye of love——His_ heart 
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sicken’d---he gave his spirit to the 
wind---he is no more. 


But he comes What, are there 





none to give thy fame to years; does 
none drop o’er thy tomb a tear. 

Pour in, pour in the earth; hide him, 
for he’s forgotten Some other Bard 
shall tune his harp---some narrow soul 





shall share his fame: rest, rest in quiet, 
Bard of the Song of Peace---the wild 
briar and thistle shall blow upon thy 
grave---and the weed of forgetfulness 


shall rise over thee. Rest, rest in 





quiet, Bard of the Song of Peace; there 
is none to shed a tear. 


. But who is she, whose wild tresses 
float upon thy grave---’tis the maid of 





thy soul From the dark’ning foliage 
she saw them lay thee there; her soul 
swell’d with the dignity of silent grief--- 
she saw them leave thee---she rush’d 
upon the grave and pours forth her 
grief. Sacred be the effusion, I will 
never give thy words to song Maid 
of the mild beaming eye, the spirit of 
the Bard is with thee; it shall linger 
round thee to bless thy tears, till thou 
shalt join him in his airy hall of peace. 
Maid of the beaming eye, we will 
give him the stone of memory, and on it 
mark--—/ere sleeps the Bard of the Song 
of Peace. 

















A FRAGMENT. 

Time, that worker of miracles, had 
softened, not removed her sorrow---her 
countenance wore the mellow tints of 
melancholy; and where the squalled 
traits of desperation once hung, pensive 
woe was seen. She had erected to his 
memory, a simple monument, and daily 
paid her homage at that shrine; daily 
she invoked his spirit to hover round 
and mark her constancy. 

No willow hung a pensive gloom upon 
the place: no verdure mark’d the spot: 
no limpid stream ran its serpentine 
course near the stone’s low foot to grace 
the scene. Her sorrow was real---no 
method mark’d the expression of her 
grief——She ask’d of art no gaudy 
trappings to adorn her woe. 

An old tree, shatter’d by the storms, 








hung its rude branches over the stone, 
presenting a sad memento of thqgyork 
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of time; here and there a stranger 
shrub-rose, rudely scatter’d---through 
their thin foliage .I saw her. She was 


caning pensively against the stone---I 


thought I could perceive the trace of 
one tear upon her cheek; I might have 
been deceiv’d: there was nothing of an- 
guish insher face---’twas placid, calm, 
serene. She looked like the bended 
Hower crush’d by the rude passenger’s 
foot, which waited but the antumn 
blast, to sweep it over the plain, She 
kneel’d slowly at the monument; her 
arms cross’d her breast, her eyes were 
raised to heaven: her lips moved slow. 
Worlds would I have given to have 
heard her prayer And yet, child of 
misery, why should I disturb the silent 
dignity of thy woe? Weep on, sainted 
spirit, and when thou shalt have join’d 
him for whom thou mournest, another 
stone shall mark thy favourite spot--- 
twill need no sculptor. 
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FOR THE*PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Chandler and Goodman— 
MUSIC. 


Permit me, through your literary pa- 
yer. to make a few notes or remarks on 
one of the elegant and “fine arts,” of 
which this country can in a considerable 
degree boast; although it may be pre- 
sumed, not in so high a degree of per- 
fection, as it may be found in some of 
the European countries; yet I trust 
there may be some individual instances 


of a near approach in many points of 


consideration. I have at this time, more 
particular in view, Vocal Jfusic. I be- 
lieve it is generally agreed, (by common 


consent) that much of the success of a 


sifger, in public, deperds on manner, 
and personal accomplishments. I have 
been lead to these observations on the 
importance of manner, and personal re- 
presentations, from witnessing two late, 
public performances—The first, at the 
Concert, given by a party of Gentle- 
men at Masonic Hall, on March the 
96th ;”? the vocal part by a “Gentleman 
Stranger ;” The last, was at the Theatre, 
when a gentleman, ‘being his first ap- 
pearance on any stage’ played the part 
of Zanga, in the tragedy of the “ Re- 
venge.’ ‘The “Gentleman Stranger” 
sung some of our best songs, exceed- 
ingly well, both with voice and style of 
execution. The last, read or recited 
the words of “ Zanga’”’ quite well; but 
both were wanting, in our opinion, in 
pro action and manner. ‘The singer 
FieiPavhom we are well acquainted, and 





whom we know to be a gentleman of 
education, taste and reputation) wanted, 
we think, animation, and more appropri- 
ate action and gestures, for a public 
situation, The singing, singly consider- 
ed, we rarely.ever heard excelled; se- 
veral of his songs were sung with much 
power of natural melody of voice, taste 
and style of execution—there was not 
so much of the “boisterous roar” in his 
tone, but far more of genuine melody of 
sound, than in the songs which we have 
heard Mr. Philipps sing. His voice is 
believed to be, naturally, much like Mr. 
Incledon’s in tone and compass, but is 
now, much more pliant, running with 
ease and rapidity, the whole and full 
course of “three octaves.” 

In his pronunciation very clear, dis- 
tinct and proper; and we believe culti- 
vated by a superior taste and judgement 
to the last mentioned gentleman, in 
adopting all his tones to the proper ex- 
pression of the word, sentiment or idea 
—-modulations peculiar, and almost in- 
finite and variable.——-In large private 
circles and parties, his songs are sung 
in the best taste and style we can con- 
ceive; and his manner, is far from be- 
ing orcinary. We could wish that the 
mode and principle of singing all songs 
in public, were established on plain, 
genuine melody of tone; and that such 
would take place, of the present mode 
of “noisy bluster,” which we are com- 
pelted to hear at the Theatre, and other 
places of public resort. 

In our opinion and approbation of the 
“‘(sentleman Stranger’s”’ mode and style 
of singing, we are happy to have the 
concurring sentiments of many in this 
citv—New-York, and other cities in the 
United States, and sincerely hope, that 
should he sing again, the public will use 
the opportunity to appreciate his taste 
and talents in singing the best songs, 
although there might be possibly, and 
probably, some little lack of ‘Theatrical 
manner, and some manifestations of mo- 
dest difference (to use such a term) to 
a public audience sitting in judgment 
on the performance of a citizen, who has 
not the honour of coming direct, with 
“Jaurels on brow,” from the “Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane &c. &c.” 

AMERICANISM, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

** The scene is changed.” 
Thursday LEvening, April 16. 
THREE AND DEUCE AND TEKELI. 

The olympic theatre was opened this 
evening to a very numerous audience, 
with an occasional address delivered in 








a very handsome manner by Mr. Cald- 
well. ¢ 

The performance commenced with 
‘Three and Deuce.” The three “ Sin- 
gles” Mr. Caldwell, there are few parts 
in the lighter walks of comedy that re- 
quire a greater diversity of talents than 
the “ Singles.” Mr. Duff delighted a 
Philadelphia audience with his repre- 
sentation of the several parts, and Mr. 
Caldwell seems the only person to suc- 
ceed him—with a most commanding 
voice, and genteel deportment, Mr. C, 
might be expected to be the most at 
home in the gentleman “ Single:”’ he cer- 
tainly was; but he was also inimitably 
fine in the other branches of the same 
family. 

The appearance of our old friend, Mr. 
Entwisle, was greeted with a most cheer- 
ing salute by all hands—the acquisition 
of this legitimate son of Momus to the 
company, will be a subject of congratu- 
lation to the lovers of comedy. 

The other performers concerned in 
this piece were not of rank to-excite or 
gratify expectation; and some of them 
evidently laboured under the embarrass- 
ments of primary attempts. There are, 
howe@er, materials for a good company; 
and with the able support of Mr. Cald- 
well, and Mr. & Mrs. Entwisle, we may 
anticipate high pleasure in the faithful 
representation of some of our sterling 
comedies, 

Some parts of the Equestrian per- 
formance by’ Mr. Pepin’s well trained 
company, were ina style superior to any 
we have hitherto witnessed, particularly 
in regard to grace and ease of motion. 

The astonishing activity of the per- 
formers and docility of the horses, were 
indeed subjects of admiration, 

The time occupied in these interestin 
feats brought it to so late an hour before 
the melo-drama of Tekeli was com- 
menced, that we lost the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the larger part of its representa- 
tion, we however saw enough to con- 
vince us that Mr. Caldwell in Tekeli, 
would justify the good opinion of his 
talents which had preceeded his appear- 
ance, and that Mr. Hutton would obtain 
credit in the personification of the faith- 
ful “« Wolf.” 

Mr. Garner had a part assigned him 
in both picces, we recollect this gentle. 
man as a singer, and believe him to pos- 
sess a voice for Music, which has rarely 
been excelled'in Philadelphia—We hope 
soon to hear a specimen of his talents, 

The public will on the next evening.be 
gratified by the appearance of Mrs, En- 
twisle, as “* Widow Cheerly,” 
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YHE RECRUITING PARTY. 


A TALE. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


As soon as Pemberton departed, she 
hastened to her mother, eager to impart 
this trait of generosity to her: but alas! 
Mrs. Beverly was not in a state to ad- 
mit of sucha communication; she ap- 
peared in great pain, and almost speech- 
less. This unexpected shock for a mo- 
ment overwhelmed Eliza... The entrance 
of William was not observed by the 
agonized girl, who was vainly endea- 
vouring to administer relief to her suf- 
fering mother. William was accompa- 
nied by the woman whom the captain 
had promised to send, Having been 
accustomed to attend the sick, she soon 
knew what to do, and perceiving that 
Mrs. Beverly would probably live a few 
hours longer, she soothed the afflicted 
Eliza with delusive hopes, and entreat- 
ed her to take some rest. William 
joined in persuading her; and being in 
reality quite exhausted, she at length 
complied. William took her place” at 
his mother’s bedside. ‘Is it you, my 
dear boy!’ asked Mrs, Beverly; “ I 
feared I should not see you again, I 
feel that my time is short, and I have 


much to say to youif my strength would | 


permit; these violent spasms exhaust 
me.’ William pressed her hand.— 
“Dear mother, you must not exert your- 
self too much, make your mind easy; 
all will yet be well.” Mrs. Beverly 
shook her head: she was silent some 
time, but seemed greatly agitated in 
her mind. ' “I have a secret to tell you, 
William, which has long oppressed me; 
but before I reveal it, promise, my love, 
that you will never neglect my poor Eli- 
za.” “Dear mother,” cried William, 
“can you suppose me capable of it? you 
know how de early I love my sister.” “I 
know you do,” ‘replied Mrs. Bev erly, 
“but when you know her birth brought 
disgrace and ruin upon your unhappy 
be those sentiments may change.” 
**Never,” exclaimed W illiam, eagerly; 
“she is still your child; she is amiable, 
gentle, and affectionate: I must always 
love her,” Mrs. Beverly appeared gra- 
tified by this assertion, and would have 
proceeded to impart the promised secret, 
butthe entrance of Eliza prevented her 
she however pointed to a bureau which 
stood in the room, and by significant 
gestures, seemed to ‘imply that she had 
c committed it to paper. 
“A short period terminated her suf- 
ferings. ‘The spasms returned with in- 
creasing violence; and in the middle of 


- 





the night she expired, It would be a 


vain attempt to describe the. distress of 


afflicted children: locked in each 
they mingled their tears 


her 
others arms, 


together; nor separated till the sound of 


the drum obliged William to tear him- 
self away, in order to attend the morn- 
ing parade. Ensign Foster, in passing 
the ranks, was struck with the dejected 
appearance of young Beverly: he accos- 
ted him tenderly, and having learnt the 
cause of his distress, repor ted it to the 
captain, and obtained permission for him 
to absent himself that day. William, 
who had experienced repeated acts of 
kindness from this exeellent young man, 
sought, by the most respectful attention, 
to evince his gratitude: and Foster, 
wholly exempt from pride, and posse s- 
sed of a most benevolent disposition, in- 
terested himself in all his concerns, and 
cautioned him against the libertine de- 
signs of the captain, William had ta- 
ken an opportunity of inspecting the pa- 
pers of his deceased mother, and from 
them gathered particulars which filled 
him with surprise and concern. Lefta 
widow at a very early age, beautiful and 
unprotected, she credulously listened to 
the addresses of a young nobleman, too 
well skilled in the arts of seduction: he 
deluded her with hopes he never intend- 
ed to realize; foi. unknown to Mrs. Be- 
verly, he was a married man. Eliza 
was the offspring lof this unhappy‘con- 
nection, and soon after her birth, the 
wretched mother discovered the secret 
which destroyed her peace forever. She | 
resolutely refused all further intercourse 


with the man who had so cruelly betray- | 
ed her, and retired almost broken heart- | 


ed to the place of her nativity, where in 
the closest retirement, she devoted her- 
self to the care of her children and to 
sincere but unavailing remorse. 

The struggles of her mind impaired 
her constitution; and finding herself un- 
able to provide for her children, she 
wrote to Lord Besborough, explaining 
her situation and necessities. Immersed 
in the dissipation of the gay world, he 
paid but little attention to her solicita- 
tions: a trifling pecuniary supply he in- 
deed granted, but positively refused to 

make any settlement on the child; con- 
tenting himself with the idea that it 
would be in his power to provide for it 
at any time, should circumstances ren- 
der it necessary. 

This time was now arrived, and. Wil- 
liam would have immediately applied to 
his lordship, had not an unthought of ob- 
stacle interposed. All the letters from 
which this information had been gained 
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initial B, 
of her lite, which 
Mrs. Beverly had written, she had cau- 
tiously av oided x ‘peating his name, and 
death had prevented her confiding tohe 
child a secret which she wished no one 


| were merely signe with the 
In the brief memoir 


else to know. William was deeply ru 
minating on this unfortunate conceal! 
ment, when captain Pemberton entered. 
He held oyt his hand to the Gcapoading 
vouth with an air of condolence. “Iam 
sorry to hear of your misfortune, Be- 
verly , said he, “very sorry upon my 
soul;. and I am come to see if I can be 
of : any service to you.” William thank: 
ed him; but the caution Foster had giv- 
en him, put him upon his guard, and he 
vesébved neither to ask his. advice, nor 
receive any favours from him, if he 
could avoid it. “It is plaguy unfortu- 
nate,” resumed the captain, “that the 
regiment should just now he ordered 
abroad. “Abroad, sir!” repeated Wil- 
liam, with an accent of dismay. “Yes, 
we must proceed to Plymouth immedi- 
ately, and our next orders will no doubt 
be for embarkation.” “Good God, sir!” 
cried William, ‘and is there no hopes 
of my obtaining my discharge? Poor 
Eliza? what will become ot her? Indeed 
sir, I cannot leave my sister.” “I know 
not how to advise you,” said Pember- 
ton, with affected concern; “she would 
be exposed to a thousand dangers and 





| 


| 


| 





hardships, were it even possible to take 
her with the regiment... Have you no 
| friends; no relations?” ‘None, sir,” re- 
plied William, thrown off his guard, 
The captain appeared to meditate. “I|l 
tell you what, Beverly,” said he, “I feel 
for the situation of vour sister, and 
would do any thing to serve you. [| 
have a sister in London, a widow, not 
very young, and of a most ‘alanis le ‘die 
position; I think she w ould, upon my 
recommendation, take your sister as a 
comp: inion; it would bean eligible situa- 


tion ~ her. What do you say?” 
Beverly paused a few moments. ‘The 
proposal seemed truly generous. The 


regiment was going to Plymouth, and 
the captain’ s sister resjde ‘-d in London. 
The captain, consequently, could have 
no designs upon the person of Eliza, 
and Beverly began to be ashamed of his 
giving such ready credit to the insinua- 
tions of Foster, who might have a pri- 
vate pique against his superior officer. 
The proposai appeared to be too disin- 
terested to be refused, and William has- 
tily communicated it to his sister. ‘The 
idea of being separated from her bro- 


ther was a new affliction to ‘ne die: 


when he pointed out to her the er 














- alarm her, and add to the affliction she 
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to which she would be exposed, if she 
accompanied him, and when she reflec- 
ted on their present indigence, she 
thankfully accepted the captain’s pro- 
posal, who gave his word that he would 
immediately write to his sister, and se- 
cure her a kind reception. 

Willmam repeated what had passed to 
his friend, the ensign, as soon as he 
could get an opportunity of speaking to 
him. At this interview, Foster ap- 
peared thoughtful and perplexed. “I 
never heard of this sister the captain 
speaks of,” said he; “however, I am go- 
ing to London, and I will give you my 
address: when you learn the name of 
the person to whom Eliza is going, let 
me know, and I will find out if all is 
right.” William was highly satisfied 
with this arrangement, and as soon as 
the funeral obsequies were performed, 
Eliza, with a heavy heart, prepared for 
her journey to I.ondon,. ‘The captain 
gave her a direction to Mrs. Wilkinson, 
Bloomsbury square, a copy of which 
William immediately sent to’ Foster.— 
The next day being fixed on for the de- 
parture of Eliza, it was impossible for 
him to receive an answer in time to pre- 
vent his sister’s journey, and he cauti- 
ously avoided all appearance of appre- 
hension, that he might not unnecessarily 


already experienced. Eliza, on her 
side, strove to appear contented, but 
when she had taken a last look at her 
beloved brother, and her imagination 
presented to her the possibility of her 
soon losing her only friend and _ protec- 
tor, all her fortitude forsook her, and 
she yielded tothe most violent emotions 
of grief. Her fellow travellers endea- 
voured to console and amuse her, and 
fearful of giving them unnecessary trou- 
ble, she strove to appear composed. 

In the evening when the stage reach-. 
ed London. ‘The hurry and _ bustle 
:tlarmed her, and almost overcome with 
fatigue and anxiety, she reclined upon a 
bench in the coach-office: at that mo- 
ment a genteel young man accosted her, 
and in a low voice inquired if her name 
was not Beverly. Eliza half rose, and 
replied, “it is, sir; I presume you can 
direct me how to find Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
vesidence?”’ I assure you I am wholly 
ignorant of it,” replied he, ‘and I fear 
you have got a wrong direction; for I 
have made every inquiry, and can dis- 
cover no ‘such person.” ‘Good God! 
what am I todo?” exclaimed Eliza, 
“JI thought you came from her.” I en- 





trem@fyou not to alarm yourself,” re- 
tal the gentleman; “fo am hap- | 
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py that I have met with you. My 
name ts Foster; perhaps you have heard 
your brother mention me.” “Ah, yes,” 
returned Eliza, with animation; “I 
have heard of all your goodness to him;” 
and at the recollection she burst into 
tears. “‘Forheaven’s sake,” said Foster, 
‘do not give way to this emotion; you 
will be observed; trust me, I will pro- 
tect you; you would not be more. safe 
even with your own brother.” He took 
her hand tenderly, but respectfully, and 
Eliza felt his kindness at that moment 
most consolatory. ‘But where can I 
go?” said she, “what is to become of 
me?” “I am as much at a loss as your- 
self,” replied Foster, with embarrass- 
ment; “I have no connexions in Lon- 
don, at least none that I could intro- 
duce youto. I live at a hotel; but I 
will inquire among these people, per- 
haps I may be able to procure you a 
decent lodging for to-night.”” He had 
scarcely spoken, when a chariot stopped 
atthe door, and a coarse voice inquired 
if a passenger named Beverly had arri- 
vedin the Exeter coach. Eliza spran 
forward: “Oh, ves; it is for me the lady 
is inquiring; itis Mrs. Wilkinson.”— 
Foster hurried to the door; the step of 
the carriage was let down, and he ob- 
served a stout, well dressed woman in- 
side, but although the light was strong, 
he could not discern her features, as she 
wore a deep veil. “Tell Miss Beverly 
to come into the carriage,” said she, 
“and putup her luggage behind.” Eliza, 
relieved from her recent alarm, prepared 
to ascend the step of the chariot, but she 
trembled so much that she was obliged 
to lean on Foster for support. “I hope 
all is right,” said he, sighing, and in a 
low voice, “may heaven protect and 
guard you, sweet girl!” He then hastily 
retreated from the carriage, and Eliza 
lost sight of him: his last expression 
however, sunk deep in her memory, and 
she could not but feel surprised at the 
extraordinary interest he appeared to 
take in her fate. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 





TIGER HUNTING IN INDIA. 
From a Calcutta Paper. 

On the march of our detachment 
from Lautan to Balrampore, to join 
general Wood, we arrived at our first 
place of encampment about three A. M. 


Soon after our arrival, the Zumeedar of |. 


the village came to us to complain that 
a \iger had taken up his quarters in the 
Vicinity, and committed daily ravages 


amongst catile; he had also killed seve- ! 





ral villagers, and had that morning 
wounded the son of the Zumeedar. On 
this information, lieutenant Colnett, 
captain Robertson, and Dr. Hamilton, 
mounted their elephants, and proceeded 
to dislodge the animal. They soon dis- 
covered the object of ther search; lieut. 
Colnett’s elephant being a little in ad- 
vance, was attacked by him; the other 
elephant turned round and ran off to a 
short distance. The tiger had sprung 
upon the shoulder of lieut. Colnett’s ele- 
phant, who in this situation fired at him, 
and he fell. Conceiving him to be dis- 
abled, lieut. Colnett descended from the 
elephant, for the purpose of dispatching 
him with his pistols, but in alighting he 
came in contact with the tiger, which 
had only couched for a second spring, 
and which having caught hold of him 
by the thigh, dragged him some dis- 
tance along the ground. Having suc- 
ceeded in drawing one of a brace of 
pistols from his belt, lieut. Colnett fired, 
and lodged a ball in the body of the ti- 
ger, when the beast becoming enraged, 
shook him violently without letting go 
his hold, and made off towards the 
thickest part of the jungle with his prey. 
In the struggle to disentangle himself 
from the clutches of the animal, lieut. 
Colnett caught hold of him by both ears, 
and succeeded after some time, in throw- 
ing the beast upon his side, when he 
availed himself of this momentary re- 
lease to draw forth the remaining pistol, 
and clapping the muzzle to the breast 
of the tiger, shot him through the heart. 
He then returned to his elephant, which 
he mounted without assistance, feeling 
at the moment - little pain from his 
wounds, of which he received no fewer 
than five and twenty, between the knee 
and the groin, many of them severe. 
I understand he has ever since continu- 
ed to suffer from the consequences of 
the conflict, and that he has lost the mo- 
tion of that knee which was the seat of 
the, principal injury. 





The Ornithological Fury. 


A MAN of the name of Bird who was 
committed to York castle to take his 
trial at the assizes, for seditious words 
spoken, often mentioned that if the 
judge and jury should be of his sort, he 
would be sure to be acquitted. The 
keeper sent for the summoning officer, 
who informed the prisoner that he could 
procure a jury all of the same sort, but, 
as to the judge, he must take his chance, 
It happened that justice Rook came 
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down to try the prisoner; and the fol- 
lowing jury were chosen for Mr. 
Bird:— 

Thomas Eagle, 
William Lark, 
Edward Hawke, 
Henry Snipe, 
Samuel Peacock,  ‘foseph Pheasant, 
George Parrot, Stephen Duck. 


The prisoner objecting to Stephen 
Duck, they chose in his room, Rodert 
Woodcock; after which they found Mr. 
Bird—guilty. 


Richard Crow, 
Fohn Sparrow, 
Stephen Partridge, 
Fohn Raven, 





THE WONDERS OF EGYPT. 


Letters from Mr. Boog to his father, 
the Rev. Mr. Boog, of Paisley, give an 
account of the discoveries respecting the 
Sphinx and the principal Pyramid of 
Egypt, which have been made by Capt. 
C. and Mr. Sait. By very iaborious 
excavations, which were made in vain 
by the French Savans, these gentlemen 
have discovered that the Sphinx is cut 
of the solid rock, on which it was sup- 

osed merely to rest. They found the 
short descending passage at the entrance 
to the Pyramid, which afterwards as- 
cends to the two chambers, was con- 
tinued in a straight line through the base 
of the Pyramid into the rock upon which 
the Pyramid stands.—This new pas- 
sage, after joining what was formerly 
called the well, is continued forward in 
a horizontal line, and terminates in a 
well ten feet deep, exactly beneath the 
apex of the Pyramid, and at the depth 
of 100 feet below its base. Capt. C. 
has likewise discovered an apartment 
immediately above the King’s chamber, 
and exactly of the same size and the 
same fine workmanship, but only four 
feet in height. Lon. Pap. 





TO JEALOUS WIVES. 


The following from the Boston Ga- 
zette appears from its numerous ita- 
lics to be a curtain lecture made public 
—We re-publish it for the benefit of all 


- concerned. 


Fealousy arises with or without cause 
—Suppose the former case, what ought 
A wIFE todo? She must recall her hus- 
band’s affections. How? By the de- 
portment which originally inspired at- 
tachment. Prudence must bandage her 
eyes; tenderness and delicacy must go- 
vern her voice.—These are all the means 
which nature and education have given 
her.—-If she cannot recall affection, will 
she make herself, her family, her hus- 
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band, better off, by invoking the pity of 
a malicious world. 

If she has no cause for jealousy, but 
her own imagination, she is on the un- 
steady margin of a continually swelling 
flood. Her eyes are too intensely fixed 
on the torrent to perceive how she 
stands:—-and she is overwhelmed, and 
ingulphed, before she is aware of dan- 
ger. 

Marriage precludes neither party 
from admiring virtues and excellencies 
in others.——Moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical excellence, combined in a fine wo- 
n in, presents a subject of admiration 
to which no man can, or ought to be in- 
sensible—A husband may admire-—— 
but his admiration is like that which he 
bestows on a picture, a poem, a land- 
scape. If the opinion of a Wife, who 
is conscious of self respect and merit, 
and who honours her husband as he 
should be honoured, his susceptibility to 
such beauties, should awaken no alarm, 
should produce no uneasiness.—-She 
should remember that a highminded 
and honourable man, who is conscious 
of all dutiful and affectionate emotions 
towards her, cannot endure the tram- 
mels of suspicion.—She puts in motion, 
and hastens the departure of the Love 
she would enchain;—-and she finds her- 
self, at length, cruelly punished for her 
indiscretion, in having substituted aver- 
sion, and the sorrows of wounded pride, 
for the love which was, and might still 
have been, all her own. 
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“ Washington, March 14. 

Yesterday, about two o’clock, the new 
flag of the United States was hoisted on 
the flag-staff of the House of Represent- 
atives. This is the first flag that has 
been made since the passage of the act 
for altering the banner of the nation. It 
was made in New-York, under the di- 
rection of the gallant captain Reed, late 
commander of the privateer Gen. Arm- 
strong. The stars are twenty in num- 
ber, and so disposed as to form one 
great star in the centre of a blue field. 
The stripes are thirteen. The law on 
the subject goes into operation on the 


4th day of July next. 
Nat, Intelligencer. 





The bill for the admission of Illinois 
into the Union, as an independent State, 
making the twenty-first, has passed the 
House of Representatives, and been or- 





dered to a third reading in the Senate, 
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by very great majorities in both Houses, 
and will doubtless become a law. 

Suicide.—Mr. Jacob Morse, of Guil- 
ford, N. H. on the 24th ult. put a period 
to his life by first cutting his throat, 
then striking himself several times on 
the head with an axe, and then plung- 
ing his head into a stream of water. 





MARRIED. 


On Thursday, the 9th inst. by Robert. 
Wharton, esq. mayor of the city, Jona- 
than Neall Gildersleve, esq. of Canter- 
bury, state of Delaware, to Miss Sarah 
Ashbridge, of this city. 

At’Washington, on Thursday even- 
ing last, by the Rev. Mr. Burch, Mr. 
Thompson Shaid, to Miss Mary Ann 
Boswell, all of that place. 


DIED. 

On the 15th inst. Mrs. E. L. Trim- 
ells. 

On Thursday evening, Edward Fen- 
nell, Upholsterer, in the 27th year of 
his age, after a long and lingering ill- 
ness. 

In Waterford county, Kentucky, on 
the 13th ult. Mr. John Williams, con- 
stable, of a stroke on the head inflicted 
by his son Milton Williams! ‘This par- 
racidical wretch, we understand, has 
escaped from justice. He is about 30 
years of age. The old gentleman was 
about 60—he had borne through life an 
excellent character, and was esteemed 
by his neighbours a worthy citizen. 

At St. Johns, N. F. His Excellency 
Francis Pickmore, Esq. Vice Admiral 
of the White, Governor and Comman- 
der in Chief of the Island of Newfound- 
land, and its Dependencies, &c. aged 
62. His remains were conveyed on 
board his majesty’s sloop Fly, bound to 
England. | 

On his passage from Ceylon, Lieut. 
Erskine, aged 25, son of Lord E. 

In the Union Chapel, Chelsea, Lon- 
don, on Sunday the 8th February, Mr. 
Edward Minton, grocer, On the morn- 
ing of that day, the congregation were 
singing one of Dr. Watts’ hymns.— 
“Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” 
the deceased was singing apparently with 
great pleasure, the following lines of 
the hymn: 

‘Dear Lord! and shall we ever live 

At this poor dying rate: 
Our love so faint, so cold to thee, 
And thine to us so great? 
And at the conclusion, his spectacles 
fell off and he fell on the pew pa d 
expired. He was previously in Hoa 
health, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE POET. 


i’ar from the haunts, where social vice resorts, 

Or gaudy Fashion holds her guilty courts, 

‘The poet turns to some sequester’d glade, 

Where the tall oak o’erhanging lends its shade; 

There tutors Faney to the native throng, 

And makes a flower the subject of a song: 

Yet oft his pride this humble theme disdains, 

And swelling fancy bursts its fragile chains. 

lf then all nature trembles, and the skies 

With liquid lightning sear his wond’ring eyes, 

He smiles upon ’t, and leaves his safer bower, 

To tread the heath, where raging tempests lower; 

‘6 Heaven’s red artillery” thunders then in vain, 

He braves its terrors and its power disdains; 

His soul swells high, he feels his strength of mind, 

And the whole tempest forms @ single line. 

With him, alike ’s the statesman’s “ ruling hour,” 

The “rich man’s slavery,” or the “ pomp of power;” 

Not heaps of wealth, which fortune can bestow, 

Nor laurel’d wreaths he asks to grace his brow; 

Content, if Heaven in kindness to him lend 

A willing Muse, a just and honest /riend; 

Blest with this boon, he wakes his tuneful art, 

To rouse to pity, or to soothe the heart. 

With ripening years new ardour he shall gain, 

And Fancy’s current mantle in his brain; 

Nor shail his genius loose its rapt’rous fire, 

Till Heaven’s “last minstrel” drop his trembling 
lyre. 








THE COVERT. 


Myra, when in wild commotion, 

Thy worn soul is rack’d with grief, 
Tost in troubles, like the ocean, 
Myra, then, in pure devction, 

Kneel to God and ask reliet. 


Mild religion ne’er can harm thee; 
(Light’s the yoke the christian wears) 

Let its genial influence warm thee, 

Fear of man should ne’er alarm thee, 
Heaven will wipe away thy tears. 


Though by doubts thy bark be driven, 
Still religion’s on thy side; 
Hope, thy anchor, placed in Heaven, 
Faith, the cable, to thee given— 
Thou the storm of life wilt ride. 


Though thy foes, with envy teeming, 
Wrong thy name—their power deride; 

But thy soul—’tis worth redeeming— 

Christ’s pure blood, on Calv’ry streaming, 
Flow’d to save—if once applied. 





SELECTED. 


OF THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


The literary world has for some time been on the 
vack of curiosity to find out the author of the popa- 
lar novels, Waverly, Guy Mannering, &e. Not long 
after the appearance of Waverly, some of the Bri- 
tish reviews attributed it to Walter Scott. Since 
then, an opmion has very generally prevailed, that 
the author, who thus cruelly hides himself in seere- 
cy, is the brother of Mr, Scott, now resident in Up- 
pee Canada, and some of our American papers have 
spoken of Rob Roy as the production of this gen- 
tleman, with as little appearance of doubt or uncer- 
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tainty, as if his name had actually appeared on the 
title page! 

A friend has jast put into our hands a “ Glasgow 
Herald,” containing the following article, which in 
our humble estimation, so far from giving counte- 
nance to the opinion that Mr. ‘T’. Scott is the author, 
is proof positive, that, if he is the author, it is @ cir- 
cumstance unknown to his brother, the famous poet 
of Scotland. NL. Galaxy. 

DIRGE OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF. 
Executed after the rebellion. 
A literary friend of ours received these verses, with 
a letter of the following tenor:— 

** A very ingenious young friend of mine has just 
sent me the enclosed on reading Waverly —Vo you, 
the world gives that charming work; and if in any 
future edition you should like to insert the Dirge to 
the Highland Chief, you would do hvusour to 

Your sincere Admirer.’ 

The individual to whom this obliging letter was 
addressed, having no claim to the honour which is 
there done him, does not possess the means of pub- 
lishing the verses in the popular novel alluded to 
But that the public may sustain no loss, and that 


the ingenious author of Waverly may be aware of 


the honour intended him, our correspondent has 
ventured to send the yerses to our Register. 


Son of the mighty and the free! 

Loved leader of the faithful brave! 

Was it for high-rank’d chief like thee, 
To fill a nameless grave! 

Oh, hadst thou slumber’d with the slain, 

Had glory’s death-bed been thy lot, 

E’en though on red Cuiloden’s plain, 
We then had mourn’d thee not! 


But darkly closed thy raorn of fame, 

That morn whose sunbeam rose so fair, 

Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 
The watch.word of despair! 

Yet Oh! if gallant spirit’s power 

Has e’er ennobled death like thine, 

Then glory mark’d thy parting hour, 
Last of a mighty line! 


O’er thy own bowers the sunshine falls, 

Bat cannot cheer their lonely gloom, 

Those beams that gild thy native walls, 
Are sleeping in thy tomb. 

Spring on thy mountains laugh the while, 

The green woods wave in vernal air, 

But the loved scenes may vainly smilé, 
Not e’en thy dust is there! 


On-thy blue hills no bugle-sound 
Is mingling with the torrent’s roav! 
Unmark’d the red deer sport around,’ 
Thou lead’st the chase no more. 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still, 
Those hails where swell’d the choral strain, 
They hear the wild winds murmuring shill, 
And al! is hush’ d again. 


Thy bard his pealing harp has beake, 

His fire, his joy of song is past; 

One lay to mourn thy fate he woke, 
His saddest and his last: 

No other theme to him was dear, 
Than fofty deeds of thine; 

Hush’d be the strain thou can’st not hear, 
Last of a mighty line! 


SS 
NATIVE HOME. 


—Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying disse, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
His home, ihe spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 


TRANSLATION 
Of a French air, in Caroline of Litchfield, 
~ BY ABRAHAM STOCK, ESQ. 


As Julia stray’d one morning in a grove, 
Upon a turf she threw her languid frame; 
In pride of yonth, she thought of mighty love, 
Yet knew not of the urchin but by name; 
Of that name she sought the sense; 
Fear’d, yet wish’d to know the boy; 
Say, thou calm indifference, 
Art thou grief, or art thou joy? 
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In every thing I see, love rules supreme; 
All, all, it animates, except my heart; 
Around, above me, ’tis the general theme, 
Then surely happiness he must impart. 

Can I doubt his preference, 

Where all seems bliss without alloy? 
Fly, thou calm indifference, 

Thou more of grief art than of joy. 


ee a Te Se 
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See on the parterre, fann’d by zephyr’s gale, Bae 
The wonton butterfly the nectar sips; 

See him from every flow’r the sweets inhale, 
Now kisses thi§, now riots on their lips. : 
Is love then only a pretence : 

To warm the mind, and then to cloy? 
If so, my calm indifference, 
Thou art less of grief than joy. 


I’ve sometimes seen a fickle shepherd wear 
His smiles and ilatteries but to deceive, 
Then leave the maiden to the canker care, 
With sighs and tears that she should e’re believe. 
[ laugh, I sing; care, hie thee hence; | 
No anxious thoughts my mind employ; ay 
Then welcome calm indiflerence, 
In thee shall centre all my joy. 


Thus sung the shepherdess, with jocund heart, 
Alas! too confident; the vengeful youth, 
Hearing the vow, drew forth the pow’rful dart, 
Then bade her prove the fascinating truth; 

Julia, be no longer coy, 
Contess the god, and own his fame, 
Learn that love alone is joy; 
Indifference an empty name. 





——— 





INSENSIBILITY. 


Oh! cold is the ice drop that clings to the willow, 

When winter has sprinkled his hoar-locks with snow, 

And chill is the sigh of Ontario’s billow, 

That bursts from his wave beaten caverns below; 

But colder’s the eye where no kindness sits beaming, 

To him who unvalued and friendless remains, 

And the heart frozen sigh where no warm Wish is 
teemiug, 

More chili than the lake-tempest breathes o’er the 
plains. 


EPIGRAM. 


Nothing diffuse was ever yet acute; 
The tree where leaves abound bears little fruit; 
Still if Tom’s speech lack arguments of strength, 
All that it wants in depth, he gives in length! 


{ 
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